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Note of the Month 


The Soviet Budget for 1956 


THE first point to note about this Budget is the date of its pre- 
sentation to the Supreme Soviet. While in the past the Budget 
was ‘debated’ several months after the beginning of the calendar 
—and financial—year, on this occasion it was passed into law in 
December. This, and the publication of the sixth five-year plan 
in its first month, are evidence of a greater concern for the observ- 
ance ef formalities, though the actual amendments made by the 
Supreme Soviet to the Budget proposals are quite insignificant in 
character. 

The essential figures are set out below, in thousand million 
rubles (they are, however, liable to give a misleading impression, 
for reasons to be explained): 


REVENUE 

1954 1954 1955 1955 

Plan Actual Plan Actual 
‘Turnover tax 234°4 224°3 233°8 n.a. 
Direct taxes 45°7 n.a. 48° n.a. 
Mass loan 15°9 n.a. 30°5 n.a. 
Profits tax 92°8 83°5 117° n.a. 
All other revenue 183°7 n.a. 159° n.a. 





TOTAL 572°5 558°6 590° 561°5 


EXPENDITURE 


1954 1954 1955 1955 
Plan Actual Plan Actual 
National economy 216° 213°4 222°4 230°1 
Social and cultural 143° 141°9 146°9 147°0O 
Military 100° n.a. 112°! n.a. 
Loan service 10° 10°2 52° n.a. 
Administration 13° n.a. 12° n.a. 
All other expenditure 80° n.a. 57° n.a. 





TOTAL 562° 553°9 563° 537°8 
Surplus 9° 4°5 26° 23°7 
(n.a. =not available) 
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It is important to bear in mind that there was a reduction of 
unknown magnitude in wholesale prices of nearly all products of 
heavy industry, and in freight, on 1 July 1955, while the plan for 
1955 was made up in the old prices. This affects all comparisons. 
So does the apparent elimination from the Budget of the account- 
ing items which have caused so much confusion in the 1953-5 
period. For example, the 1955 Budget plan included (in ‘other 
expenditure’) a sum of over 22,000 million rubles ostensibly 
devoted to paying higher prices to farmers than would have been 
paid in 1952, and a balancing item appeared in ‘other revenue’. 
The reduction in wholesale prices and the elimination of account- 
ing items both tend, of course, to make the Budget smaller than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The principal change on the revenue side is a sharp reversal 
of a trend. In recent years, turnover tax revenue was falling slowly, 
while profits tax receipts were rising. But in 1956 profits tax falls, 
this being a natural consequence of the effect of the price cuts on 
profits, but turnover tax receipts are to rise greatly to the highest 
figure on record. Part of the rise in turnover tax is no doubt due 
simply to increased turnover at unchanged retail prices—there 
seems to be no provision for retail price cuts. However, there may 
also be actual tax increases. It is known that factory prices of many 
products of light industry were altered, presumably downward, 
on 1 July 1955; if the tax-free prices at which factories sell goods 
to wholesalers are reduced, while the final retail price remains un- 
altered, the difference—of which tax forms the major part— 
naturally increases. There may be other reasons for the rise in turn- 
over tax revenue, but the two mentioned above might well con- 
stitute the whole explanation. 

The Soviet Government is well aware of the existence of an 
inflationary gap. In the recently published second edition of the 
official economic textbook it is roundly stated that purchasing 
power in the hands of the people exceeds substantially the value of 
consumer goods available. ‘Thus it is not surprising that there 
should be no fiscal concessions envisaged in this Budget, either to 
urban or rural citizens. ‘The quasi-compulsory mass loan stands 
at a figure more than double that to which the Malenkov Govern- 
ment reduced it in the years 1953 and 1954. There is a large 
Budget surplus, used mainly to provide short-term credits to 
enterprises through the State bank. 

The expenditure side presents more difficult problems of inter- 
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pretation. Thus, whereas ‘allocations to the national economy’ 
are up by nearly 15,000 million rubles compared with the 1955 
plan, the sum of the sub-items named (industry, agriculture, trans- 
port) is down by 8,000 million, the biggest reduction being in 
agriculture, possibly connected with the hoped-for completion of 
the bulk of the virgin lands campaign. But this means that the 
unspecified portion of ‘allocations to the national economy’ has 
risen by almost 23,000 million. What is this? Could it be in some 
obscure way the ‘cost’ of the recent wholesale price cuts? Or has 
it a more sinister explanation? Until this large amount is accounted 
for, it is hard indeed to comment adequately on the expenditure 
side of the Budget. 

The volume of investment is to rise by 15 per cent and its value 
appears to fall from 167,000 to 161,000 million rubles. ‘The reason 
for this apparent contradiction is that the 1955 investment plan 
was made up in the base prices of 1950, while the 1956 figure is in 
the considerably lower prices at present current. 

The military vote is down by nearly 10 per cent, but this must be 
qualified by the following considerations: price cuts have affected 
the value of the ‘military ruble’; there has been a reduction in 
personnel, so that actual volume of equipment may even have 
risen; and, finally, until the large and mysterious rise in unspecified 
‘allocations to the national economy’ is explained, there is always 
the possibility that some expenditures of military significance are 
concealed there. 

Finally, social and cultural expenditures show an unusually 
large increase, due partly to higher salaries for medical staff, partly 
to educational expansion; a sharp rise in social security expenditure 
may be connected with improved pensions or with some change in 
the pension or relief regulations. 

The pattern of output for 1956 is following orthodox lines: the 
plan envisages increases of 10-5 per cent in gross industrial output, 
with producer goods rising by 11 per cent and consumer goods by 
g°5 per cent. This is very much the pattern for the sixth five-year 
plan. The Budget shows no sign of any drastic change in policies 
compared with 1955. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that the 
announced figure for new investment in the light and food in- 
dustries (7,800 million) is much below the plan for 1954 (about 
14,000 million). 





The Waning Power of France in 


Vietnam 


THE announcement in Saigon on 21 December that the Vietnam- 
ese piastre would henceforth belong to the dollar bloc marked a 
decisive stage in the decline of French influence in Vietnam. Con- 
versely, it confirmed the continually growing ascendancy of the 
United States over the non-Communist South of the divided 
country. From the standpoint of international power, these de- 
velopments —the decline of French, and the corresponding growth 
of American, influence—constitute two of the three most salient 
features of the Vietnamese scene since the Geneva agreements of 
July 1954; the third is the growth of Chinese, and to a lesser 
extent of Soviet, influence over northern Vietnam. There are 
indeed grounds for considering that the defeat of France in the 
Indo-China war has not brought ‘independence’, in the full sense 
of the word, to either northern or southern Vietnam. This view 
acquires particular force if one concedes the validity of the 
classification of international power into the three categories of 
military power, economic power, and power over opinion.! By 
and large, the political power exerted by the French in all three 
categories has been replaced by Sino-Russian power in the North 
and by American power in the South; and in both cases the new 
external power has taken a mainly economic form. The economic 
domination of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam by means of 
the Sino-Viet Minh and Russo-Viet Minh aid agreements was dis- 
cussed in an article in last month’s issue of The World Today.* The 
purpose of the present article is to place these agreements in their 
proper context, which is that of French relations with northern and 
southern Vietnam, and American relations with the South. 
French policy towards Vietnam since the partition of the coun- 
try has been marked by a dualism which the State Department has 
found it hard to tolerate. On the one hand, France has given 
exclusive recognition to the anti-French regime of Mr Ngo Dinh 
Diem in southern Vietnam; and on the other, both the Mendés- 
France and the Edgar Faure Governments have maintained a 


1 See B. Russell, Power, p. 11, and E. H. Carr, The Twenty. Years’ Crisis, 
chapter 8 

2 See ‘Indo-China: The Unfinished Struggle’, in The World Today, January 
19560 
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negotiating mission in northern Vietnam! in circumstances which 
have appeared at times to suggest that the long-term policy of 
France was in favour of relations with the Communist rather than 
the Nationalist authorities in Vietnam. It is not, however, difficult 
to explain French policy towards Vietnam. M. Mendés-France, 
who dominated the final stages of the Geneva Conference of 1954, 
was guided by considerations of the purest realism in terms of 
power. Recognizing France’s defeat by the Viet Minh forces, he 
was ready to come to terms with the Viet Minh delegates; by the 
same token, he was not prepared to take into account the views of 
the Nationalist delegates, whom he completely ignored. His 
analysis of the power situation in Vietnam appeared to be that 
the South could be written off and that any chances of safeguard- 
ing French interests should be explored in the North, which 
would eventually dominate all Vietnam. In accordance with this 
view, M. Jean Sainteny, who had been French Commissioner in 
Tonking and North Annam in 1945-7, was appointed Delegate- 
General in the Democratic Republic of Vietnam on 7 August 
1954—only a few days after the conclusion of the Geneva agree- 
ments. 

But circumstances did not allow M. Mendés-France to devote 
close or continuous attention to Indo-China. He was soon forced 
to divert his energies towards more pressing problems, such as 
Tunisia and the European Defence Community project. ‘These 
preoccupations, together with the French Prime Minister’s 
realization that France was unable to continue to meet the expenses 
of the French Expeditionary Corps in Vietnam or to bear the full 
burden of economic aid to the South, made M. Mendés-France 
decide to give the Americans a free hand in southern Vietnam. 
This point of view was put by M. Faure, then M. Mendés-France’s 
Finance Minister, and M. Guy La Chambre, Minister for the 
Associated States, when they visited Washington in September 
1954. On the 2gth of that month an agreement was reached be- 
tween the two countries under which the United States would 
meet an unspecified proportion of the expenses of the French 
Expeditionary Corps while it remained in Vietnam; the Corps 
was, however, to be gradually reduced in numbers. It is probable 
that the French tried to persuade the Americans to abandon their 


‘ The American Government also, of course, maintained a consulate in Hanoi 
until as recently as last December, when it was closed down because of obstruc- 
tive measures by the Viet Minh authorities. 
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original plan of building up a large Vietnamese National Army, of 
at least a quarter of a million men, which would have been theo- 
retically capable of dealing with a Viet Minh military attack, if the 
Viet Minh decided to resume the fight by military means. ‘The 
French view was that a large army in the South would constitute a 
provocation to the Viet Minh and that it would be more useful to 
have a smaller but efficient army capable of restoring law and 
order in Cochinchina and southern Annam. This view happened 
to coincide with the desire of the Eisenhower Administration to 
effect economies in the foreign aid programme, and it was there- 
fore adopted. It was decided to streamline the Vietnamese National 
Army, reducing it from its post-war peak of 270,000 to 100,000, 
with reserves enabling 150,000 men to be put into the field at short 
notice. But the point that is relevant to this survey is that the train- 
ing and organization of the new Army were to be undertaken by 
Americans under the overall, but largely nominal, direction of 
General Paul Ely, then High Commissioner and Commander-in- 
Chief of the French Expeditionary Corps. In fact, control of train- 
ing was from the start vested in the head of the U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group, then General John W. O’ Daniel. The 
number of French instructors was gradually reduced; at the time 
of writing, only two high French officers are still charged with 
training responsibilities in Vietnam.! 

On the financial and economic side, the most important de- 
velopment since Geneva has been the signature, on 2g December 
1954, of a series of agreements between France and the three 
former Associated States, bringing to an end the Indo-China 
Customs union set up in December 1950. Under the new agree- 
ments, the Vietnamese, Laotian, and Cambodian Governments 
gained the right to issue their own currencies. Southern Vietnam 
acquired the right to receive American aid direct in dollars, instead 
of in francs through France; conversely, the French lost the bene- 
fit of the dollars made available to them through American aid to 
Vietnam. We shall deal later with the far-reaching consequences 
of this development. 

The agreements of 29 September and 29 December 1954 pre- 
pared the way for the replacement of French influence by Ameri- 
can influence in southern Vietnam. In the North, the disaster of 
Dien Bien Phu and the Geneva agreements respectively marked 
the defeat and ensured the retirement of the French Expeditionary 


1 See France Observateur, 15 December 1955. 
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Corps. There remained, however, important French industrial 
and commercial interests in northern Vietnam, such as the 
Société des Charbonnages du Tonkin and the Société des Ciments 
Portland Artificiels. In addition, there were the various ‘cultural’ 
institutions, such as the Institut Pasteur, the University of Hanoi, 
and the Lycée Albert Sarrault, which symbolized the remnants of 
the présence frangaise in 'Tongking. ‘The Sainteny mission in 
Hanoi may be said to have had two broad objectives. On the one 
hand, it was intended to provide safeguards for such French enter- 
prises as desired to remain in the North, and to obtain compensa- 
tion for those that did not; the safeguarding of cultural institutions 
comes under this heading. On the other hand, the Sainteny mission 
also had certain long-term political objectives. It is probable that 
these were the fruit of M. Sainteny’s own experiences with the 
Viet Minh in the immediate post-war period, including the 
Franco-Viet Minh negotiations at Fontainebleau in 1946 and the 
outbreak of fighting on 19 December of that year, and of his sub- 
sequent thinking on the future of Vietnam; but it is clear that 
M. Sainteny had converted M. Mendeés-France to his views. 

On the political plane, M. Sainteny believed that there was at 
least a possibility of turning President Ho Chi Minh into a Viet- 
namese “Tito’ and of persuading Vietnam (a Vietnam reunited 
under Ho’s leadership) to remain within a revised French Union. 
He based this belief on two further beliefs: first, that Ho Chi 
Minh (who once called himself ‘Nguyen Ai Quoc’, or ‘Nguyen the 
Patriot’) was a patriot first and only secondarily a Communist; and 
secondly, that the hereditary enmity between the Vietnamese and 
the Chinese, together with the French cultural ‘formation’ of the 
Viet Minh élite, would lead the Viet Minh leaders to orientate their 
policy, if possible, towards France rather than towards China. 
Believing in the necessity for a strict adherence to the Geneva 
agreements, M. Sainteny considered, not without reason, that the 
Viet Minh would win the general elections that are supposed to 
take place throughout Vietnam by next July, and that the most that 
could be hoped for in the South was a fair measure of local auto- 
nomy. It should be clear to anyone who has met M. Sainteny or 
who has read his book Histoire d’une Paix Manquée that he is him- 
self very far from being a Communist; it is clear that he is pro- 
foundly impressed by the personality of Ho Chi Minh, but that 
does not imply approval of his regime. On the other hand, he was 
apparently convinced when he took up his post that it was in the 
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higher interests of France—and indeed of the West as a whole— 
that the Viet Minh regime should be encouraged to take a neutral- 
ist path, and that it was possible to persuade it to do so. To this 
end, he favoured a programme of economic aid for the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (V.D.R.) to forestall what he otherwise 
rightly considered to be the inevitable time when the Viet Minh 
would turn to China and Russia for help. 

From the outset various factors conspired to limit the success of 
the Sainteny mission. M. Mendés-France’s European and African 
preoccupations, together with his policy of a free hand for the 
Americans in the South, made him unable or unwilling to give M. 
Sainteny too open a support. As regards French enterprises, most 
of the smaller traders remained in Hanoi, and later in Haiphong, 
only so long as the French Expeditionary Corps remained; but the 
major industrialists, remembering the unfortunate experience of 
British interests in Communist China, were equally unwilling to 
commit their future to co-operation with the Viet Minh. As re- 
gards economic aid, France’s own economic difficulties, together 
with strong American opposition to any form of help to a Com- 
munist regime, placed stringent limits upon M. Sainteny’s plans. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that the results of the 
Sainteny mission were meagre. In December 1954 he concluded a 
somewhat vague agreement with the Viet Minh providing general 
safeguards for French business interests which, however, were 
required to negotiate individual accords if they decided to remain 
in the North. Few French business men, if any, thought the risk 
worth while. This reluctance is the background of two further, 
and more specific, agreements between the Sainteny mission and 
the Viet Minh. Under the first of these, signed on g April 1955, 
the Société Francaise des Charbonnages du ‘Tonkin was trans- 
ferred to the Viet Minh against an indemnity of 1 million tons of 
coal to be delivered over a period of fifteen years.! Under the 
second agreement, signed on 2 June, the equipment of the French 
public transport company in Hanoi was transferred to the Hanoi 
municipal authorities against compensation in kind valued at 300 
million francs (about £300,000). Finally, on 14 October a trade 
and payments agreement was signed between France and the 
V.D.R. providing for trade exchanges worth 1 milliard francs 
(about {1 million) each way. Under this agreement, the purpose of 
which was officially described as being to enable French firms to 


1 See The Economist, 30 April 1955 
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maintain ties with northern Vietnam, France is to deliver machin- 
ery, spare parts and accessories, textiles, motor cars, bicycles, 
foodstuffs, chemicals, building materials, books, newspapers, and 
periodicals, in return for Viet Minh exports of anthracite, raw silk, 
agricultural products, timber, embroideries, lacework, and 
lacquer objects. In conformity with American wishes, and with 
the United Nations embargo on the export of strategic materials to 
China (the V.D.R. being considered as an entrepét of trade with 
China), such materials were excluded from French commitments 
under the agreement. 

In the cultural field M. Sainteny’s successes were perhaps of 
greater value. Under an agreement signed on 3 December 1954, 
the Pasteur Institute in Hanoi has continued to function under the 
general supervision of the V.D.R. Ministry of Health and with the 
help of a Viet Minh subsidy. The University has remained open 
and so has the Lycée Albert Sarrault. The interesting aspects of 
this Communist tolerance are that the Viet Minh have not in- 
sisted on any changes in the teaching curriculum in the Lycée, 
apart from making the reasonable request that the pupils should be 
taught less about French and more about Vietnamese history and 
geography—a request which has been met; and that while they 
persuaded the French to change the name of the finishing ex- 
amination from Baccalauréat to ‘Certificate of Studies’, they in- 
sisted that the new examination should be of ‘equivalent’ standard 
—clearly implying that they wished successful candidates to con- 
tinue to be eligible for admission to French universities and other 
centres of higher studies. Nobody—not even M. Sainteny—is 
under the illusion that this state of affairs will continue indefinitely. 
In the meantime, many Frenchmen welcome this continuing 
opportunity of educating the youth of the V.D.R. on non-Com- 
munist lines. 

Paradoxically, then, French relations with the Viet Minh have 
greatly improved since the end of the Indo-China war—a situa- 
tion which was illustrated last autumn when the V.D.R. Govern- 
ment requested the French not to withdraw the remnants of the 
Expeditionary Corps, in order that the Geneva agreements be 
safeguarded. In contrast, French relations with the South have 
continued to deteriorate, in the economic field as well as in those 
of personal and inter-governmental contacts. Five principal causes 
of this deterioration may be listed: the general anti-French bias 
of the Diem Government; the support given by individual French- 
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men to the Binh Xuyen and Hoa Hao sects during the fighting in 
and around Saigon last spring; the activities of the American 
advisers of Mr Ngo Dinh Diem;! southern Vietnam’s unfavour- 
able trade balance with France and dwindling reserves of francs; 
and the French policy towards the V.D.R. The American authori- 
ties have never, to the knowledge of the writer of this article, 
denied the charges repeatedly made by French journalists that Mr 
Diem’s American advisers were responsible for the drafting of some 
of the anti-French tracts disseminated in Saigon during the sec- 
tarian rebellion, and inciting the population to violence against 


French residents. 
The deterioration of Franco-Vietnamese commerce has a more 
rational explanation than misguided nationalism. In principle 


commercial relations between the two countries are based on a 
one-year preferential tariff agreement signed on 30 December 
1954. ‘This allowed for free monetary transfers and unlimited 
trade between the two countries. In practice, the fall in rice pro- 
duction in the South, together with southern Vietnam’s shortage of 
francs, has made the agreement partly inoperative. In 1954 the 
expenses of the French Expeditionary Corps in Vietnam totalled 
between 170 and 180 milliard francs ({170 to {180 million); this 
sum more than sufficed to bridge the gap between the 10 milliards’ 
worth of Vietnamese exports to France and the go milliards’ worth 
of imports from France.* During 1955, however, the expenditures 
of the Expeditionary Corps have been reduced by more than two- 
thirds. It is true that the American dollar aid available to Vietnam 
has been more than sufficient—in theory—to enable the Viet- 
namese to maintain their trade with France at a high level. In 
1954-5 this aid amounted to $320 million, and in 1955-6 it will 
total about $195 million. But the Americans, although they raised 
no objection to the Vietnamese purchasing franc zone products, 
insisted that such purchases could take place only if French prices 
were internationally competitive. This was far from being the 
case. French exporters, who traditionally regarded the Vietnamese 
market as a ‘colonial’ outlet for luxury or semi-luxury goods, have 
found themselves unable to compete with the Japanese or the 
West Germans in the field of essential materials and capital equip- 
ment which southern Vietnam requires if it is to become financially 
independent of the United States. As a result, the French share of 


1 See France Observateur, 15 December 1955. 
2 See Max Clos in Le Monde, 14 December 1955 
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Vietnamese imports, which used to be 70 per cent, will amount to 
no more than 35 per cent this year, while Vietnamese imports from 
Germany and Japan are soaring. 

At the beginning of last July a southern Vietnamese mission 
under Mr Diem’s ablest minister, Mr Nguyen Huu Chau (who 
has no portfolio), arrived in Paris to discuss Franco-Vietnamese 
differences. Mr Chau’s mandate did not include economic affairs: 
he asked the Faure Government to remove two anomalies—the 
fact that France was represented in Vietnam by a High Com- 
missioner and not by an ambassador, and the fact that the Viet- 
namese Army was still nominally under French command. Agree- 
ment in principle was rapidly reached. On 18 July it was an- 
nounced in Paris that the transfer of the military command would 
take place on the completion of the agreements that were to settle 
the details of the withdrawal of the French Expeditionary Corps; 
and on 28 July it was announced that Mr Hoppenot, the new 
French representative in Saigon, would bear the title of ‘ambas- 
sador’ as well as that of High Commissioner. But the negotiations 
on the military details failed to get under way after M. Faure’s 
return to Paris from the ‘summit’ conference in Geneva, his pre- 
occupations with North Africa and with domestic politics making 
it impossible for him to devote much time to the Chau mission. In 
the meantime, relations between the two countries had again 
sharply deteriorated with the Vietnamese refusal to release two 
French officers arrested on 20 August for being allegedly in pos- 
session of high explosive. On 13 October Mr Diem suddenly re- 
called the Chau mission to Saigon, and on 2g October he denounc- 
ed the Franco-Vietnamese monetary agreement. Ever since then 
the Vietnamese authorities have responded to French inquiries on 
the subject with two arguments: one is the reasonable one that 
Franco-Vietnamese commercial relations need to be placed on a 
more practical basis than hitherto, and the other, for which less 
justification can be found, is that the Vietnamese Government does 
not wish to negotiate a new agreement with France unless the 
French Government withdraws the Sainteny mission from Hanoi. 

For France, the need for fresh negotiations is urgent, as Mr 
Diem has granted an extension of the expiring agreement only 
until the end of February. Failure to conclude a new agreement 
would place France in a position of inferiority, as regards Customs 
dues, as compared with countries such as Japan, with which the 
Vietnamese Republic has commercial accords. 
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It is in any case highly unlikely that France will ever regain the 
preponderant share of Vietnamese trade, even if French prices 
become more competitive than they are at present. It is certain, 
on the other hand, that so long as Mr Diem remains in office 
southern Vietnam will continue, for an indefinite time, to be an 
economic—and therefore, to some extent, a political—dependency 
of the United States. How long this state of dependency continues 
depends partly on the continuance of American aid, and on the use 
that is made of it. Senator Mike Mansfield, the ‘creator’ of the 
Diem regime, in a report published in Washington on 6 October 
1955, after a visit to Vietnam, criticized the importation of luxury 
goods under the aid programme in order to generate counterpart 
funds. He recommended the appointment of a special American 
mission to Vietnam ‘to speed the economic recovery and de- 
velopment of South Vietnam by a more effective and co-ordinated 
use of American assistance, and to redesign the aid programme 
with a view to creating over a set period of time a self-sustaining 
Vietnam free from further direct reliance on United States assist- 
ance’. It is too early to forecast how long it would take for the 
second of these aims to yield results. 


B.C, 


Church and State in Argentina 


Factors in Perén’s Downfall 


Tue fall of President Peron in September 1955 was precipitated by 
his quarrel with the Roman Catholic Church, which aroused more 
widespread and stubborn opposition than he had expected. A few 
weeks after Peron’s overthrow, however, the revolutionary leader 
who replaced him in the Presidency—General Lonardi—was him- 
self deposed by officers of the armed forces who considered that the 
Catholic Church had become too influential in Government House. 
To understand these two seemingly contradictory events it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the manner in which the 
relationship between Church and State has developed during the 
course of Argentine history. 

In Buenos Aires—as elsewhere in Latin America—the move- 
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ment for emancipation from Spain in the early nineteenth century 
was fostered by men of education who had absorbed the ideas of 
the French Encyclopaedists and desired intellectual, as well as 
political, independence. It was natural, therefore, that these 
writers and politicians should come into conflict with the Catholic 
clergy (especially in the interior of the country, where the people 
had little or no contact with the outside world and the power of the 
clergy was correspondingly greater than in Buenos Aires, which 
was already becoming a cosmopolitan port); and so, from the days 
of the emancipation, anti-clericalism always existed among 
Argentine liberals. But, whatever their political and religious 
beliefs, astute leaders such as San Martin and Rosas contrived to 
use the Church as an instrument of their policy; and Perén man- 
aged to do so almost until the last months of his rule. 

Maria Graham, who met General San Martin at Valparaiso in 
1822, accurately interpreted the Liberator’s attitude. She wrote 
that he ‘seemed to think that philosophy consisted in leaving 
religion to the priests and to the vulgar, as a state-machine, while 
the wise man would laugh alike at the monk, the protestant, and 
the deist.’1 At Mendoza in 1815, when he was preparing the ex- 
pedition that was to cross the Andes to attack the Spaniards in 
Chile, San Martin had issued a kind of pastoral letter to the local 
clergy, instructing them to preach in favour of popular govern- 
ment and threatening punishment to any who failed to carry out 
‘this sacred duty’.2 A few months later he ordered that several 
priests who were opposed to his ‘sacred cause’ were to be deprived 
of the right of the confessional and of preaching, and were to be 
‘confined to their cloisters until further notice’. When he was in 
exile in Europe, San Martin drew up a list of maxims for the guid- 
ance of his young.daughter wherein the only reference to religion 
was: ‘She is to be inspired with a feeling of respect for all religions’. 
The Church in Argentina was usually willing to give its support to 
a ruler who firmly maintained order. Thus during the tyranny of 
Rosas (1835-52)—which was welcomed as a reaction against the 
previous liberal tendencies—the clergy put the dictator’s portrait 
on their altars and celebrated masses in his honour. Rosas, for his 
part, appropriated funds to restore religious houses and churches, 


‘ Maria Graham, Journal of a Residence in Chile . . ., London, Longman etc., 
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while allowing the schools to fall into neglect and close down.? 

With the overthrow of Rosas, the liberals reasserted their in- 
fluence. Alberdi, the father of the Constitution of 1853, wrote that 
if Argentina were to attract immigrants and to prosper she must 
guarantee freedom of religion: “Spanish America, reduced to 
Catholicism to the exclusion of other religions, represents a soli- 
tary and silent convent of monks.”* Therefore, although in Article 2 
of the Constitution it was declared that “he Federal Government 
supports the Roman Catholic Apostolic Church,’ in Article 20 
immigrants were assured the right ‘freely to practise their religion’. 
In reality, Church and State were kept as separate as possible. 
Nevertheless, the clergy, especially in the interior of the country, 
resisted the liberal reformers with some success. In the 1860s 
when he was Governor of the Province of San Juan, Sarmiento, the 
liberal statesman and educator who later was President of the Re- 
public, attempted to introduce changes for which the local people 
were not yet ready, and his removal from the governorship was 
made necessary largely because of the opposition that he aroused 
by deciding to establish a school in a building which many years 
before had been a convent (though in the meantime it had been the 
town’s military headquarters) and by his appropriation of the in- 
come from confiscated ecclesiastical funds for public works, 
education, and an experimental farm. Sarmiento was denounced 
as an atheist, and one priest charged him from the pulpit with being 
a Mason and therefore a disciple of the devil, adding that all 
Masons must have tails like the devil. ‘One day (Sarmiento) met 
the priest on the street. Holding out his hand as if to greet him 
amiably, he seized the arm of the religious man and put his hand 
on that part of his body where a tail should be. ““Come, come, 
Father,” said the Governor, “touch it and assure yourself well so 
that afterwards you will be able to preach a new gospel.” In such a 
way, Sarmiento passed the situation off as a joke, but the hidden 
opposition remained. And it was no joke’.* 

After 1880, however, an enormous number of immigrants of 
many diverse races entered Argentina, and although the majority 
of these newcomers were Italians and therefore Catholics, the 
influx to some extent swamped the clergy. ‘The Roman Catholic 

1Ysabel F. Rennie, The Argentine Republic, New York, Macmillan, 1945, 
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Church and Spanish culture ceased to have the importance which 
they had had in earlier times. From 1884 it was illegal to give 
religious instruction in State schools during school hours, and in 
1904 it was made a punishable offence to give it to children whose 
parents had not previously requested it.} 

Sarmiento’s anti-clericalism was inherited by the Radical 
Party, which came into existence at the end of the nineteenth 
century; but anti-clericalism was not confined to Argentina. On 
the other side of the River Plate, in Uruguay, the social reformer 
José Batlle y Ordénez from 1911 onwards introduced a quantity of 
un-Catholic legislation. Laws were passed permitting divorce at 
the will of the wife, and for the protection of illegitimate children. 
The Catholic Church was disestablished in 1919. The calendar 
was purged of Church festivals: Christmas Day became ‘Family 
Day’, while Holy Week became an official seven days’ holiday 
called ‘Criollo Week’, and subsequently re-named “Tourist Week’. 
Religion was not taught in the schools. Nevertheless, the Uru- 
guayans have never been intolerant in religious matters, and this 
gradual whittling of clerical influence was effected without much 
bitterness and entirely without violence. Until quite recently it 
seemed that events would develop similarly in Argentina. Lloyd 
Mecham wrote, little more than twenty years ago: “The statesmen 
of Argentina displayed great acumen in avoiding a sudden and 
radical break with the religious past. They adopted, instead, the 
wise policy of disestablishing the Church gradually; of gradually 
releasing the bonds. When complete separation comes, it will find 
the State, the Church, and the people prepared for, and willing to 
accept, the change.’* That prophecy has not yet been fulfilled. 

In Argentina a period of Radical rule ended in 1930, to be fol- 
lowed by a series of reactionary Governments, controlled by Army 
officers and Conservative landowners. The clergy, of course, were 
delighted by the defeat of the Radicals. But with the military 
revolution of 1943 (wherein Perén was the most dynamic figure, 
though at first not in the limelight) the role of the Church became a 
political issue, because the revolutionary officers, to strengthen 
their own position, at once sought a more practical and effective 
alliance of the clergy with the regime. For this purpose a Govern- 
ment decree was issued on 31 December 1943 declaring religious 
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instruction to be compulsory in State schools. The majority of the 
Catholic hierarchy—including Cardinal Copello of Buenos Aires— 
expressed pleasure and gratitude. Pope Pius XII himself announc- 
ed: ‘We are pleased by this recognition of the rights of the Church 
in the field of Christian education.’ Some Argentine priests, how- 
ever, recognized the danger of the close association that was 
developing between the Church and a political regime, for this was 
contrary to local tradition since 1852 and a reversal of the trend of 
a whole century. Certain priests, too, held democratic convictions 
and were shocked by Perén’s demagogy. The leader of this clerical 
left wing was Bishop Miguel de Andrea, who openly denounced 
the undemocratic features of the Peronista creed. Nevertheless, 
the clerical right wing prevailed, and in the election campaign of 
1945-6 the Church publicly urged the faithful to vote for the 
Peronista candidates. 

Thus, while the Radical opposition became increasingly anti- 
clerical, Perén’s working-class supporters—though they did not 
particularly like the link between the Church and their own 
Party—had reason to grow rather less antagonistic to the clergy. 
Priests were invited to Peronista Party and trade union meetings 
to give their blessing to the proceedings, and for a while the alli- 
ance appeared to be running smoothly. By about 1950, however, a 
rift was opening, for Perén’s movement contained many keen ad- 
herents who considered that Catholicism was an anachronism in 
the syndicalist, industrialized State that they were creating. These 
Peronista diehards demanded social reforms which, necessarily, 


were unacceptable to the Catholic Church, such as the legalization 


of divorce and prostitution. By organizing a women’s branch of the 
Peronista Party and obtaining enfranchisement for women, the 
President’s wife had weakened the influence of the clergy on the 
minds of the female population, at least in the urban centres of the 
republic. And in the schools there occurred a shift in emphasis 
from the teaching of Catholicism to the inculcation of Peronismo 
which was so marked that it caused anxiety in clerical quarters. 
In November 1954 Perén decided that he would never again be 
able to rely on the backing of the Church, and that therefore he 
had no alternative but to crush Catholic dissidents before they 
became a threat to his authority. The aggressive anti-Catholic 
campaign which he then launched was—like the Church-State 
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alliance that preceded it—contrary to the well-defined but gentle 
tendency towards disestablishment which Mecham had observed 
as being generally and wisely favoured by earlier Argentine states- 
men. 

‘The successive stages of Perén’s quarrel with the Church were 
more or less adequately reported in the British and United States 
Press and consequently do not require to be described in detail 
here. Between November 1954 and 16 June 1955 a number of 
priests were imprisoned for short periods for having meddled in 
politics or for having tried to suborn the trade unions; in the old 
university city of Cordoba (which, from the beginning, was the 
main seat of Catholic reaction) the entire provincial judiciary was 
suspended ; Catholic newspapers were charged with various abuses, 
and some (notably El Pueblo of Buenos Aires) were closed down; 
Catholic students’ clubs at the universities were raided by the 
police; religious processions in the street were prohibited, and 
demonstrators who defied this regulation were arrested; religious 
teachers were dismissed. In December 1954 Congress passed a 
Bill legalizing divorce. A fortnight later President Perén signed a 
decree authorizing the provincial governments and the munici- 
pality of Buenos Aires to re-establish brothels. In March 1955 
most of the religious festivals were removed from the list of public 
holidays. In April religious teaching in schools was cancelled. In 
May a Bill was passed by Congress providing for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church and for a plebiscite to elect a constituent 
assembly to make the corresponding alteration to the national 
Constitution. In the preamble to this Bill it was explained that the 
General Confederation of Labour and the Peronista Party had 
expressed the opinion that the Argentine Government should not 
have a religious dogma of its own but that the State should guaran- 
tee freedom to all religions that were ‘compatible with our level of 
civilization and with public morals’. Indeed, the granting of 
privileges to any one religious creed was now declared to be con- 
trary to the principle of equality prescribed by the Constitution of 
the Republic. In spite of the constant intimidation, Catholic 
Action (a militant and mainly lay organization) continued to 
marshal anti-Peronista processions in the streets of Buenos Aires. 
On 15 June two senior prelates were deported, on the ground that 
they had encouraged resistance to the Government. Thereupon the 
Vatican announced that all those who had been engaged in the 
persecution of the Church had been excommunicated. In this 
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atmosphere of tension, the Navy started a revolution on 16 June 
which was quickly crushed by the military authorities in Buenos 
Aires. During that night parties of hooligans, by way of retaliation, 
set fire to several of the finest churches in the capital. 

The insurrection of 16 June, although abortive, convinced 
Peron and his advisers that nothing would be gained by a continua- 
tion of the hastily conceived and too violently conducted anti- 
Catholic campaign, and the moment was deemed opportune for its 
suspension. ‘The President therefore proclaimed a new policy of 
‘pacification’. Members of the Cabinet who had been closely 
associated with the Government’s most extreme measures were dis- 
missed. Catholic prisoners were released. In July a group of 
Catholics, taking advantage of the official pronouncements regard- 
ing conciliation and the lifting of the censorship, founded an 
Argentine Christian Democratic Party. The clerical hierarchy 
tactfully and promptly renounced any connection with this 
political organization in a document wherein they stated: “We can 
declare that the Argentine Episcopate has not accepted, nor can it 
ever accept, any understanding with any political party to defend 
the liberties and rights of the Church against the legitimate 
Government of the nation in any case, even if persecution and 
oppression continued. . . Firm in the consciousness of our re- 
sponsibilities before God and man . . . we do not want any other 
arms or any other force than the force of truth with which Jesus 
Christ armed us against earthly powers to defend the rights and 
liberties of the Church.”? 

But it was a precarious truce, and renewed street demonstrations 
led to more arrests. On 27 July the Radical leader, Dr Arturo 
Frondizi, was allowed to broadcast to the nation. In his address, Dr 
Frondizi indicated that the traditional anti-clericalism of his party 
had not diminished—he only mentioned the religious question to 
say that there should be freedom of religion, and he made no 
reference to the recent sufferings of the Catholics. On 15 August 
the police announced the discovery of a plot, in which Catholics 
were said to be implicated, to assassinate President Perén. Clashes 
between the police and Catholic demonstrators occurred in Buenos 
Aires and several provincial cities, including Cordoba. 

It was by now evident that even the slight relaxation of Govern- 
ment control permitted since the June revolt was resulting in an 
increase in political disorder. Neither side in the religious quarrel 
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was willing to compromise on the basic issue: the Catholics would 
be satisfied with nothing less than the repeal of all the anti-Church 
legislation of previous months, but the Government would not— 
and could not—contemplate so complete a surrender. Effective 
pacification was obviously out of the question, and on 31 August 
Per6én authorized his descamisade supporters to suppress the 
enemies of the regime by force if necessary. On 16 September, to 
forestall the forming of the trade unions into a virtual Peronista 
militia, General Lonardi led the garrison of the Catholic city of 
Cordoba in rebellion. Other provincial garrisons quickly joined the 
revolutionary movement, in which the Navy also participated. 
Thus encircled in his stronghold of Buenos Aires, Perén was 
obliged to resign the Presidency. 

Of course the downfall of Perén was the result of many factors 
besides the antagonism that he had provoked in Catholic quarters; 
but the subject of the present article is the relations between 
Church and State; and the overthrow of Perén was looked upon as 
being just as much a victory for the Church as for Democracy. 
The Catholics were jubilant. Cérdoba was now referred to as ‘the 
Heroic City’. When General Lonardi entered Buenos Aires in 
triumph on 23 September, the Papal flag was much in evidence, 
and the aircraft flying over Government House took the form of 
the Cross followed by the letter V. Lonardi’s slogan was Christus 
vincit. In his first speech as Provisional President he promised to 
sign a concordat with the Vatican. The majority of the Ministers 
whom he appointed were Catholic Nationalists, and his personal 
entourage consisted largely of Catholic laymen from Cérdoba, 
military officers, and priests. 

Indeed, according to liberals and democrats generally, President 
Lonardi laid too great a stress on the Catholic aspect of the revolu- 
tion, and his Government was too reactionary. Radicals and 
Socialists recalled that, while they themselves had persistently 
opposed Peronismo throughout the whole course of the regime— 
and had suffered the consequences during the ten years that it 
lasted—the Church, on the contrary, had collaborated with Perén 
until he began his anti-Catholic campaign in November 1954. It 
was unjust, in their opinion, that the Catholics should now try to 
annex the revolution, which they had joined only at the eleventh 
hour. Furthermore, in the opinion of the Radicals and Socialists, 
the Catholics had no real enthusiasm for democracy, whereas the 
principal object of the anti-Perén movement had always been to 
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establish genuinely democratic methods of government in 
Argentina. On 13 November General Lonardi was deposed by a 
group of more liberal-minded officers. Catholics in various parts 
of the country protested against this coup d’état, and some of them 
were arrested by the new Government as a precautionary measure. 

Thus, as far as religious matters were concerned, the events of 
1930-55 proved the wisdom of the earlier Argentine statesmen 
who, while they maintained the separation of Church and State, 
had not hastened to deprive the clergy of their traditional privi- 
leges. Furthermore, the unhappy consequences of the clergy’s 
sponsorship, first, of Perén and, second, of Lonardi, showed that 
the earlier leaders of the Church had judged rightly in avoiding a 
close association with any political regime. 


7. 


The Tenth Assembly of the United 


Nations 


THE tenth anniversary year of the United Nations, 1955, was a 
golden year by comparison with others in its history. A sudden 
change in the international political climate had thrown light into 
many dark corners of the political scene and thawed the joints of 
many of the controversies which had long been frozen stiff by the 
cold war. The San Francisco anniversary meeting, the Summit 
Conference, and the International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy had, in quick succession, during the sum- 
mer raised hopes for the future and had given the illusion of the 
dawn of a new era in East-West relations. 

The tenth session of the General Assembly thus met in Sep- 
tember in an atmosphere of unusual optimism and goodwill. But 
the sixty-six items on the Assembly’s agenda mostly deal with 
specific problems rather than general attitudes, and they are not, 
therefore, suitable vehicles for preserving illusions of agreement 
where none exists. ‘hus the session proved disappointing to the 
summer optimists. It can, of course, also be regarded as a merciful 
return to realism and a descent, none too soon, from the sunlit 
mists of the summit to the harsher realities of the plain. 
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‘The General Assembly elected as its President Senor Maza of 
Chile, who proved a resourceful and tough presiding officer, and 
proceeded at once to its general debate. ‘This general debate, con- 
ducted this year by forty-five representatives including nineteen 
Foreign Ministers, provided a mild afterglow of the Geneva spirit 
and covered most of the issues on the agenda without much con- 
troversy. The strident tones of the East-West struggle were 
strangely muted during these opening debates, and the tenth 
session can claim at least one advance in that it is the first where 
abuse and vilification were almost abandoned as debating weapons 
by the Soviet Union. The new personalities in the Soviet Dele- 
gation, Mr Kuznetsov, the Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr Sobolev, Mr Vyshinsky’s successor, have much to do with 
this welcome change. Their more temperate method of debate is 
both more agreeable and more effective than the extravagances of 
their predecessors. 


THE COLONIAL ISSUE 

Perhaps as a result of the Geneva afterglow and of the temporary 
slackening of East-West tension, the first disturbances of the 
Assembly arose from the United Nations’ other basic conflict, the 
colonial issue. ‘There was much activity before the session on both 
sides concerning the inscription of the Cyprus question on the 
agenda, and its inscription was rejected without much difficulty by 
28 votes to 22 with 1o abstentions, and with less ill-feeling than 
might have been expected. On the other hand, and perhaps partly 
because so much energy had been put into the shelving of Cyprus, 
the Assembly decided to consider the question of West New Guinea 
in spite ot the protests of the Netherlands delegation, although the 
question was finally disposed of without debate amid happy 
laughter by a resolution expressing the hope that the negotiations 
between Indonesia and the Netherlands would bear fruit. 

Much worse was to follow, and the Assembly was visibly shaken 
and surprised by itself when, against the recommendation of its 
steering committee, it voted by 28 votes to 27 to include the 
Algerian question in its agenda, thus causing France to withdraw 
from the session. This unhappy result was due in part to the 
exuberance of the post-Bandung spirit of Asian—African national- 
ism and perhaps also to the feeling of relaxation—one might almost 
say carelessness—which the Geneva spirit had induced among 
some members of the usual Western majority, who would nor- 
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mally have co-operated in preventing a crisis that could only be of 
value to their opponents, and which was inevitable when the 
Assembly decided to discuss an area which is legally part of metro- 
politan France. But in this unguarded moment a number of nations 
were distracted from the obvious necessity of avoiding this crisis— 
Greece voted against France in anger at France’s position on the 
question of Cyprus, six Latin-American States voted against France 
in an effort to please the Arabs, while Siam, the Philippines, and 
Liberia (all participants at Bandung) joined the Arabs and their 
Asian allies. A number of abstentions completed the sorry score 
and reversed the decision of the steering committee by one vote. 

As M. Francois Mauriac has remarked, “The French nation 
measures its greatness by the void which its absence leaves’, and 
the withdrawal of France was a severe blow to the Assembly. It was 
more than that, as M. Spaak pointed out in a brilliant speech in 
defence of the French position; for the decision to debate Algeria 
made a precedent which might in future face many other members 
with ‘a most anguishing question’ on how to remain in an Assembly 
which violated the terms of the contract governing the relations of 
its members and which, after admitting nations to membership, 
might suddenly at a later date question their domestic arrange- 
ments and legislation. ‘This danger and the consequent harm done 
to the United Nations system both as a forum for the discussion of 
international disputes and as a shield for weaker nations (both of 
which functions are perhaps potentially more useful to the Arab 
and Asian nations than to any other group) was belatedly recog- 


nized when, nearly two months later, after herculean efforts at 


conciliation behind the scenes, the Assembly adopted unani- 
mously and with relief a procedural motion proposed by Mr 
Krishna Menon that it would not ‘consider further the item 
entitled ‘““The question of Algeria’, and is therefore no longer 
seized of this item on the agenda of the ‘Tenth Session’. Although 
the motive for their acceptance of this move was explained by the 
Arab States as a desire to provide a ‘breathing space’ for the 
Assembly and for France and to allow France time to take reme- 
dial steps in Algeria, and though the motion is worded in such a 
way as to commit no one for the future, it must be taken primarily 
as a belated recognition that the preservation of the prestige of the 
United Nations is sometimes of more importance than a propa- 
ganda victory. ‘The passing over of the Moroccan question without 
debate tends to confirm this view. 
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Another walk-out, this time by South Africa, occurred on the 
passage of a resolution deploring her policies of apartheid and 
asking her to co-operate with the United Nations three-man com- 
mission on the racial situation in South Africa. This move was 
characterized by the South African delegate as ‘the most flagrant 
of all examples of the transgression of Article II (vii) of the Charter’ 
(the domestic jurisdiction clause), but the vote of 37 in favour, 
7 against, and 13 abstentions is a reflection of a much more 
important current of opinion in the Assembly than was expressed 
over Algeria, and perhaps for this reason the walk-out was accepted 
with the minimum of comment or effort at conciliation. 

Since colonial issues provided some of the least edifying episodes 
of the tenth session, it is refreshing to report one where colonial 
policy appears to be ahead of nationalistic feeling. ‘The General 
Assembly endorsed the recommendations of the United Nations 
Mission to Togoland that there should now be a plebiscite in 
British Togoland to determine whether it should join the Gold 
Coast when that country becomes independent, whether it should 
remain a British Trust Territory, whether it should be unified with 
French Togoland, or whether it might have some other self- 
governing or independent status. This plebiscite will be organized 
by the Administering Authority (the United Kingdom) in con- 
sultation with a United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner and will 
take place without delay under the supervision of the United 
Nations, the results to be reported to the eleventh session of the 
Assembly. While these results may present the United Kingdom 
with a dilemma vis-d-vis the Gold Coast, especially if North and 
South Togoland vote differently, at least this question provides a 
case where the accusation of colonialism cannot be made. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

After the opening colonial fireworks, the Assembly turned with 
some relief to the peaceful uses of atomic energy, a subject still 
novel enough to command enthusiasm and constructive debate. 
The three major topics of discussion in this field are international 
scientific conferences, the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and the effects of atomic radiation. On the first of these 
there is complete unanimity. The 1955 Atomic Conference in 
Geneva was probably the most interesting and successful, as well 
as one of the largest, events ever sponsored by the United Nations. 
Of all of the manifestations of the Geneva spirit it is perhaps the 
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only one which is destined to have a lasting value and effect. As the 
President of the Conference, Dr Bhabha, said, ‘Knowledge once 
given cannot be taken back’, and the stimulus given by it to the 
development of atomic energy for peaceful purposes was un- 
doubtedly very great. It also provided, incidentally, a remarkable 
example of the capacity of groups of highly qualified professional 
intellectuals to co-operate regardless of national origins, and the 
total objectivity and lack of political bias which characterized its 
proceedings was extremely encouraging. The conference was, in 
fact, such an unqualified and, in some quarters, unexpected, 
success that delegates of all countries could only compete in prais- 
ing it and in agreeing that a second conference, perhaps of more 
restricted scope, should be held in two or three years’ time. 

The proposals to set up a permanent International Atomic 
Energy Agency do not provide any such plain sailing, and afford 
grounds for grievances and disagreements to all sides. The original 
proposal by President Eisenhower in 1953 for an atomic pool has 
gone through many changes since its announcement to the 
General Assembly two years ago. In 1954 the idea appeared to 
have been whittled down to a clearing house for information and 
for bilateral arrangements. The outcry against this development 
was such that the proposal has again been given most of its 
original imaginative features, but, in the meanwhile, with the 
creation of bilateral and regional arrangements all over the world 
and with the sudden declassification of a vast body of knowledge 
which took place at the Geneva Conference, much of the sense of 
urgency of 1953 has been lost, and its place has been taken by 
serious disagreements on the nature, functions, and constitution 
of the Agency. 

The draft statute circulated in August to the 84 States Members 
of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies gives to the 
Agency three principal functions: to encourage by mutual assis- 
tance research on and the development of the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; to receive and allocate fissionable materials and 
fuels for peaceful purposes; and to promote the interchange of 
scientific information. It also provides that the Agency shall ensure 
that its assistance is used only for peaceful purposes. According to 
the draft statute, the Agency would be directed by a Board of 
Governors of sixteen, representing the five major atomic Powers 
(Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United States of 
America, and the U.S.S.R.), the five leading producers of uranium 
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and thorium (Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Portugal, and 
South Africa), and six countries to give geographical balance. 
There would be no veto power in the Board of Governors. 

The first source of disagreement lies in this constitutional 
arrangement. India, representing the atomically less advanced 
Powers, feels that the proposal gives unfair weight and initial 
advantage to the Western atomic Powers who drafted the Charter, 
even in spite of a complicated provision for changing the composi- 
tion of the Board after the first year. The draft statute would, in 
fact, give a permanent majority on the Board to the atomically most 
advanced States, leaving only six places to be competed for by the 
Asian, African, and Latin-American countries. 

It is for this reason that these countries want the Agency to have 
a close relationship with the United Nations where they can com- 
mand a majority. These particular difficulties have been tempor- 
arily side-stepped by the General Assembly by adding to the group 
of countries negotiating the text of the statute Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, India, and the Soviet Union, and providing that a con- 
ference of all the 84 States Members of the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies will be held to decide on the final text of the 
statute. These represent considerable concessions by the sponsor- 
ing Powers, but the process of negotiation will inevitably be long 
drawn out, for the draft statute contains other grounds for griev- 
ance, such as its provisions for inspection and control, and the 
conditions upon which assistance will be given. ‘These provisions 
inevitably discriminate to some extent against small countries, 
even the more advanced ones, while tending to perpetuate the 
dominance of the major atomic Powers, and it is hardly surprising 
that they are not universally welcome. 

The Soviet position presents further difficulties. It is still 
uncertain whether the Russians will eventually join the Agency, 
although they have submitted surprisingly moderate comments on 
the draft statute and will take part in the negotiations. ‘Their main 
objection at present, apart from the absence of the People’s 
Republic of China, is to the looseness of the provisions for the 
relationship of the United Nations to the Agency. They consider 
that the Agency should be ‘within the framework of the United 
Nations’, and, specifically, should be closely tied to the Security 
Council, in view of the possible dangers to peace and security 
arising out of the Agency’s activities. The power of veto was not 
mentioned by the Russians in this connection this year, but it must 
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inevitably be assumed that any responsibility of the Agency to the 
Security Council would involve the veto. The problem of the rela- 
tionship therefore remains to be worked out and has been passed 
to the Secretary-General for study. The production of a solution 
acceptable to all sides will tax to the utmost his very considerable 
ingenuity. 

Since most of the problems have been deferred, it is difficult to 
forecast the usefulness of the Agency, if and when it comes into 
existence. It would seem at the moment that much of its usefulness 
has already been lost by the delay which has allowed bilateral 
arrangements to take over one very important aspect of its func- 
tions. It also seems likely that its syste:n of control and inspection 
will not be very effective, since it will cover only material supplied 
by the Agency, which, in the present situation, is likely to be a very 
small part of all the fissionable materials being provided to 
countries around the world. 


In surveying the needs and special requirements of various 
countries for atomic energy, in giving technical assistance and 
training facilities, and in promoting the exchange of scientific 
information, it might play a useful secondary role. The complica- 


tion of the statute itself in its present form may well give rise to the 
suspicion that yet another international bureaucracy is being set up 
for political reasons to pretend to do a job which is, in fact, being 
done elsewhere and by other means. On the other hand some 
system of international check and balance is essential if peaceful 
atomic development is to remain peaceful. 

The third atomic topic under consideration was the effects of 
radiation, which has been the subject of much ill-informed and 
alarmist speculation and publicity in the last few years. This item 
was inscribed on the agenda by the United States and also in some- 
what different terms by India, the United States proposal being 
that the United Nations should set up a scientific body to study 
both short- and long-term effects of atomic radiation of all kinds 
upon man and his environment, while the Indian suggestion was 
more specifically entitled “The dissemination of information on the 
effects of experimental explosions of thermo-nuclear bombs’. The 
two items were considered together under the general heading of 
‘The Effects of Atomic Radiation’. The subject is obviously an 
extremely delicate one, and it is probable that only the inevitability 
of its being raised by someone else in an undesirable form prompt- 
ed the United States to put it on the agenda. The fact of the matter 
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is that, although much is known of the effects of direct exposure to 
strong radioactivity—the very high safety standards of existing 
atomic plants being based upon this knowledge—very little is 
known of the long-term effects upon man and his environment of 
the rise in the atmospheric level of radioactivity as a result of both 
peaceful and warlike uses of atomic energy, and there is consider- 
able disagreement among scientists as to the conclusions that have 
been drawn from what is known of the subject, especially as regards 
safety levels and genetic effects. The main aim of the General 
Assembly was to set up under United Nations auspices a radiation 
fact-collecting and evaluating system on a world-wide basis. 

Before the unanimous passage of a resolution establishing a 
fifteen-nation Scientific Committee, a Latin-American amendment 
to enlarge the Committee and an Indian amendment asking ‘all 
concerned’ to co-operate (rather than simply the members of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies) were adopted with 
some misgivings, and the Soviet amendments appealing for the 
banning of nuclear weapons and the cessation of bomb tests, 
expanding the Committee’s task to include a study of prevention 
against and treatment of radiation diseases, and adding the 
People’s Republic of China and Rumania to the Committee were 
rejected. None the less the Soviet delegate in voting for the reso- 
lution expressed himself confident that the committee’s short- 
comings would be remedied as its work progressed. ‘The Committee 
has a long and hard job before it, but its findings may well be of 
importance for the future safety of the human race and for the 
development of atomic energy. 


DISARMAMENT 


The disarmament question, the most difficult as well as the most 
fundamental of all United Nations problems, has had an unusually 
active year, and it is necessary to recapitulate briefly the develop- 
ments which have occurred in order to understand the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly on this subject. During the ninth session of 
the General Assembly the Soviet Union announced that it was 
willing to accept the Anglo-French proposals of June 1954 as a 
basis for future negotiations, and this was heralded as a first step in 
breaking the eight-year-old deadlock, in spite of the fact that sub- 
sequent debate revealed large differences on a number of questions, 
‘ especially on the timing of the various phases of disarmament, on 
the functioning of the control organ, and on the balancing of atomic 
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with conventional disarmament. ‘The Sub-Committee of the Dis- 
armament Commission was therefore instructed by the Assembly’s 
ninth session in 1954 to make a further effort to reach agreement 
on a draft international convention providing for (a) the regulation, 
limitation, and major reduction of all armed forces and inter- 
national armaments, (4) the total prohibition of the use and manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and weapons of mass destruction, and 
(c) the establishment of effective international control through a 
control organ with adequate powers to guarantee the effective 
observance of agreed reductions and prohibitions. Modified 
French proposals were put to the Sub-Committee in April 1955, 
and in May it suspended its meetings to await the outcome of the 
Summit Conference. 

At the Summit meetings, various striking proposals were put 
forward by the heads of the four Governments in the optimistic 
and benevolent spirit prevailing at that time. President Eisenhower 
suggested the exchange of blueprints of military information 
between the United Nations and the Soviet Union to be verified by 
mutual aerial reconnaissance (the ‘open sky’ plan), the object of 
this proposal being to make a start on an effective system of inspec- 
tion and disarmament which would also provide against the pos- 
sibility of a great surprise attack. Marshal Bulganin presented 
various previously made Soviet proposals, which included the 
establishment of control posts at strategic centres, and in addition 
two new ideas, namely that the armed forces of all States other 
than the great Powers should be fixed at not more than 150,000 to 
200,000 men and that pending the conclusion of the Disarmament 
Convention the four great Powers should declare that they would 
not be the first to use atomic or hydrogen weapons. Sir Anthony 
Eden in his turn proposed that mutual confidence might be 
increased by a system of joint inspection of the forces now con- 
fronting each other in Europe and that such a joint inspection 
might provide a practical test on a limited scale of methods of 
international inspection. Not to be outdone, M. Faure proposed 
that States should agree to a reduction in military expenditure and 
pledge the money thus made available, in full or in part, to inter- 
national programmes for economic development and mutual 
assistance, a special fund being set up for this purpose. 

The Disarmament Sub-Committee thus found itself confronted 


with an abundance of suggestions from above, all of which required 
detailed expert study, as well as with its own unfinished considera- 
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tion of the more orderly Anglo-French and Soviet proposals. 
Having waited in vain for guidance from the Geneva meeting of 
the four Foreign Ministers in November, it eventually presented 
through the Disarmament Commission to the General Assembly 
the records of all its meetings and annexes giving the positions 
taken by its members. These records, to no one’s surprise, re- 
vealed continuing differences on several vital aspects of the 
problem. 

Faced with this unpromising situation the Assembly adopted, 
without Soviet support, a resolution recalling the hopes and 
aspirations of the current year and urging the Sub-Committee to 
continue its search for agreement on a comprehensive disarmament 
plan, at the same time paying special attention to such possible 
initial measures as General Eisenhower’s ‘open sky’ plan and 
Marshal Bulganin’s proposals for the establishment of control 
posts at strategic points. It also urged individual States to continue 
the search for technical and scientific methods of ensuring ade- 
quate inspection and control. The Assembly rejected a proposal to 
add India and Poland to the Disarmament Commission and its 
Sub-Committee. 

The original draft of this resolution was much amended in 
favour of more emphasis on the regular and methodical work of the 
Sub-Committee, as opposed to the more striking proposals of the 
four heads of State. Its principal sponsors, the United States and 
the United Kingdom, hailed it as a new step forward from the 
endless and sterile discussions of the past after ten years of stag- 
nation. They stated that the resolution maintained the search for a 
comprehensive formula while opening up possibilities of making 
a start on the actual process of disarmament through measures, 
such as the ‘open sky’ plan, designed to build confidence amongst 
States. Its critics, and especially Mr Menon (who voted for it), felt 
that there was a tendency to bury the fundamental problem in 
ingenious superficial suggestions, and recalled a similar process 
which had rendered futile the disarmament meetings of the 
1930s. The Soviet Union, in opposing it in favour of their own 
more optimistically worded resolution, maintained that it had 
brought the United Nations back to the 1946 position, but none 
the less expressed confidence that the necessary measures would 
eventually be taken. At least the resolution, by providing new 
approaches to the problem, will keep the search for a solution on 
disarmament alive. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL; CHARTER REVISION; 
U.N. MEMBERSHIP 

The rival candidacies of the Philippines and Yugoslavia for a 
seat on the Security Council, which consumed an inordinate 
amount of the General Assembly’s time and ran to thirty-six 
ballots, was finally settled after some unseemly procedural 
wrangling by a gentlemen’s agreement to elect Yugoslavia on the 
understanding that she would retire after one year to permit 
election of the Philippines. This episode showed the United 
Nations at its very public worst. The Assembly deferred the con- 
vening of a general conference to review the Charter by setting up 
a committee to consult with the Secretary-General on the appro- 
priate time, place, and organization of such a conference, the 
general view being that a review at the present time could only 
serve to weaken the Charter. 

By far the most dramatic item of the session was the question of 
new members and the ultimate admission of sixteen out of the 
eighteen of the applicants (Japan and Outer Mongolia were not 
admitted). ‘The deadlock over new members has for many years 
been a ridiculous feature of the United Nations and one which has 
considerably damaged the organization’s prestige. As Mr Paul 
Martin, the author of the ‘package deal’ resolution for the admis- 
sion of all eighteen applicants, said, the problem was primarily a 
political one and the only possibility of a solution therefore lay in 
a compromise. In this long controversy the principle of universality 
had been opposed in practice by a number of States, and especially 
the United States, on the ground that some of the new members, 
for example Outer Mongolia, were unsuitable for membership 
because ot their status, form of government, or foreign policies; 
and could not be accepted even it this meant the indefinite exclu- 
sion of a number of important countries, such as Italy, Austria, 
Finland, Ceylon, etc. Against this view it has been strongly argued 
that, even at the price of accepting Outer Mongolia, whose inde- 
pendent status is strongly in doubt, a United Nations embracing all 
contemporary philosophies of government and almost all nations 
on earth would be more valuable than one confined to nations un- 
likely to quarrel with each other. To the charge of gross expediency, 
it can be replied that even the present membership of the United 
Nations contains a number of States about whom many other 
members have strong reservations, and there is no doubt that a 
universal association of sovereign States, even including one or two 
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doubtful cases, has greater possibilities of dealing with world 
problems than a more selective body sitting in ineffective moral 
judgment on other sovereign States excluded as unsuitable. 

As a result of much hard work by Mr Martin and a number of 
other delegates, the Assembly adopted the ‘package deal’ by 52 
votes with 5 abstentions (including the United States), and 2 
against (China and Cuba). The matter was then referred to the 
Security Council where the United States had undertaken not to 
use the veto. It was here that the real drama occurred, for it was 
known that China would almost certainly veto the admission of 
Outer Mongolia, thereby wrecking any possibility of the Soviet 
Union accepting the remainder of the ‘package’. ‘This prospect put 
the friends of Formosa, and especially the United States who had 
pleaded in vain with Chiang, in a difficult position since, if the 
Chinese wrecked the ‘package deal’, it was extremely likely that 
they themselves would be ejected from the United Nations, and 
the People’s Republic of China seated there, early in 1956, thereby 
posing a serious internal problem for the Republican Administra- 
tion of the United States in an election year. Despite the eloquent 
appeals of Sir Leslie Monroe of New Zealand, the very impressive 
president of the Security Council, the Chinese representative, 
having skilfully manoeuvered the Soviet delegate into casting the 
first veto by suddenly requesting the inclusion of South Korea and 
Vietnam in the ‘package’, vetoed Outer Mongolia, amid audible 
gasps of dismay from a very large audience. ‘The Soviet delegate 
then proceeded to veto all the rest of the applicants, and the first 
meeting of the Council ended in angry accusation and counter- 
accusation between the Soviet and American delegates, the 
independent role of the Chinese being virtually ignored by both. 
The Council was unexpectedly recalled on the following day at 
very short notice on the request of the Soviet delegate, who 
declared that as a temporary expedient he was prepared to accept 
the exclusion of Outer Mongolia if Japan also was dropped from 
the list. This solution was accepted with both protest and relief, and 
sixteen of the applicants were thus admitted. 

While this is a more or less happy outcome of a somewhat 
squalid proceeding, it leaves Japan as a hostage of the Soviet 
Union in the effort that it will undoubtedly make in 1956 to 
obtain the exclusion of the Chinese Nationalists and the entry of 
the People’s Republic of China into the U.N. The cost to the U.S. 
of supporting Chiang may thus prove to be heavier in 1956. 

Cc 
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The increase in membership will undoubtedly have far-reaching 
consequences in the United Nations itself. Quite apart from the 
practical effects upon the length and complexity of meetings and 
upon the constitution of the various organs, it will change the 
whole voting balance in the General Assembly and will strengthen 
the Asian-African bloc considerably at the expense of the West, 
and it is probable that on many issues, especially on colonial 
problems, the West will no longer be able to command the easy 
majority which it has had in the past. This will radically affect both 
the results and the atmosphere of future meetings. 


There is no space here to deal with the more routine issues which 
form the bulk of the Assembly’s work. These issues cover in detail 
many aspects of economic and social development, the emergency 
programmes for refugees in the Middle East and in Europe and for 
reconstruction in Korea, problems of international law and finance, 
and the housekeeping affairs of the United Nations itself. The 
Assembly in considering these problems sets out the lines upon 
which the secretariat and other organs of the United Nations will 
work in the coming year. Nearly all these issues reflect to a greater 
or lesser degree the basic political problems described above. 

One characteristic of the tenth session may be especially noted, 
namely the growing influence in United Nations affairs of countries 
other than the great Powers, such as India, Canada, and New 
Zealand (all Commonwealth countries) and the Scandinavian 
countries. It is encouraging that this influence has usually tended 
to work in the interests of moderation and common sense, for it 
will become greater and more important as the changing balance 
of power in the Assembly (and in the world) gives less weight to 
the Western countries who were formerly the leaders and arbiters 
of the Assembly on most important issues. Perhaps one of the 
greatest services the Assembly can render to the United Nations as 
a whole is to give a real influence to nations on the basis of their 
wisdom rather than of their size and wealth, for with the changing 
balance of power, common sense, moderation, and persuasion will 
have to be relied on more and more to avert confusion and frus- 
tration. In this context the effectiveness of the independent efforts 
of smaller countries is a good omen for the future and may help to 
relieve the continuing stresses and strains of great Power relations. 


B. B. 





Trieste under Italian Administration 


‘TILL sixteen months ago the Trieste problem was a recurrent sub- 
ject in international discussions and in the world press. Then in 
October 1954 a settlement was at last reached! between Italy and 
Yugoslavia, the two countries chiefly concerned, together with 
Britain and the United States, who since the war had been in joint 
occupation of Zone A of the Trieste territory. After the settlement 
‘Trieste appeared to have dropped right out of the news, until 
attention was once more drawn to this corner of the Adriatic by 
reports of an international conference held in Rome last November 
to discuss the port’s future. 

For if the settlement achieved by the Memorandum of Under- 
standing of 5 October 1954 brought to an end an unhappy chapter 
in Trieste’s history, it also marked the beginning of a new phase. 
Trieste had thereby gained what a large proportion of her inhabi- 
tants had repeatedly declared that they wanted—reunion with 
Italy. But now, with responsibility no longer shared or disputed, 
the provision of means for improving the port’s economy, dis- 
rupted by the vicissitudes of the past fifteen years, devolved on 
Italy alone. 


POPULATION AND FRONTIERS 


The settlement involved only minor frontier changes. Trieste 
and the surrounding area, known since the war as Zone A and 
hitherto under U.K./U.S. military occupation, reverted to Italian 
administration, while Zone B, since the war under Yugoslav 
occupation, now came under Yugoslav civil administration with the 
addition of a small area of land on its northern (Zone A/Zone B) 
frontier. Persons resident in either area were given the right for one 
year (subsequently extended to fifteen months) of opting to re- 
move, taking with them their property and transferring their funds. 
In the event, several thousand Italians of Zone B so opted to 
return to Italy;* but apparently very few Slavs chose to leave 
Zone A for Yugoslavia. The situation was complicated by the con- 
siderable delay which took place in negotiating a frontier traffic 


‘Text in Memorandum of Understanding between the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, Italy, the United States of America, and Yugoslavia regarding 
the Free Territory of Trieste, London, 5 October 1954 (Cmd. 9288). 

* The figure of 14,454 Italians leaving Zone B in the period since October 1954 
was given just before the right to opt expired, on 5 January 1956 (see Jl Mes- 
saggero, 8 January-1956). 

* 


Cc 79 
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agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia, which was to restore 
normal conditions after the October 1954 settlement. This agree- 
ment, which provided for resumption of inter-zonal and frontier 
traffic, for the granting of passes, and for the re-establishment of 
bus and shipping lines connecting the hitherto estranged areas, 
was in fact only concluded on 20 August 1955. In the intervening 
months many Italians, accustomed in the past to travel freely to 
Trieste for work, had decided to leave the Yugoslav zone because 
of the seeming uncertainty as to when travel restrictions would be 
lifted. 

In the absence of precise figures it is difficult to calculate how 
many Italians now remain in the Zone B area (reckoned at 199 
square miles). Statistics of 1940 gave that area’s population as 
73,500, and at the end of the war it was generally estimated that it 
was roughly about evenly divided between Italians and Slovenes. 
But given the very considerable exodus of Italians which took 
place during the succeeding ten years, their numbers must by now 
be greatly reduced. Estimates of refugees reaching Trieste in the 
past ten years from Istria as a whole (i.e. including, as well as 
Zone B, all the rest of the peninsula, which was ceded to Yugo- 
slavia under the peace treaty) put their numbers at some 35,000, of 
whom 15,000 are believed to have left Zone B merely during the 
two years following the period of acute tension in the autumn of 
1953.’ 

The exodus took place in waves, intensified at different times 
when the political situation gave rise to renewed fears as to the 
future. Italians leaving Zone B, apart from their desire to remain 
within Italy, no doubt did so chiefly because they wished to be in 
or near Trieste, the main centre of work and the place where many 
of them still had relatives. As far as the small farmers who formed 
a large part of the Italian population, whether in Zone B or in 
Istria as a whole, were concerned, dislike of the Yugoslav col- 
lectivization policy undoubtedly played a considerable part in the 
early years; and by the time Yugoslavia began gradually to move 
away from that policy and revert to small ownership of land many 
of the best Italian small farmers had already left, while uncertainty 
as to the future made others unwilling to stay on. It is interesting 
to note the change in tone among some Italian writers on this 
subject since the settlement of October 1954. Whereas till then the 


1 Figures given by a well-known Triestine authority, Professor Carlo Schiffrer 
(Mondo Economico, 3 September 1955) 
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refugees were acclaimed as victims of oppression and almost as 
heroes (and indeed their wish to escape from Yugoslav control was 
tacitly and sometimes overtly encouraged by the Italian authorities 
and by the Church), it is now sometimes implied that it was un- 
fortunate that so many left instead of remaining to testify to 
‘jtalianita’.! This is of course the same perpetually controversial 
story that has so often arisen in similar connections elsewhere— 
among resistance groups during the war, or in Eastern Germany 
today: is it more heroic, and also more ultimately useful, to stay 
and ‘testify’ under a disliked regime, or to bear witness to one’s 
convictions by departing from it? 


LABOUR AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Be that as it may, such ethical and long-term considerations 
could hardly enter into the calculations of the simple Italian 
peasant in Istria, harassed by fears of losing his customary day-to- 
day method of livelihood. The refugees left, and their numbers, 
for the most part, went to swell the already overflowing population 
of ‘Trieste, which could not provide sufficient work, housing 


accommodation, or schools even for its own citizens. In the sum- 
mer of 1955 the number of refugees in Trieste receiving financial 
assistance was still around 6,000, while a further 6,500 were 
receiving daily free meals; total aid to refugees was then estimated 
to be costing the State some 87 million lire a month.? 

The unemployment situation was of course greatly aggravated 
by the departure of the Allied forces from Trieste, for besides the 
4,500 ‘T'riestini who had been working with A.M.G. and were now 
discharged, and the Venezia Giulia Police Force (numbering 
6,000) now disbanded and only partially absorbed into the 
carabinieri, shopkeepers, hotels, restaurants, and small handicraft 
and repair concerns all suffered a heavy loss of custom from the 
troops’ withdrawal. Trieste has, in addition to the port, consider- 
able industrial resources, many of them centred in the new in- 
dustrial port of Zaule (they include, for example, one of the 
largest oil refineries in Europe); but these did not suffice to provide 
work for the many new unemployed now thrown on the labour 
market. The number of unemployed early in 1955, including con- 


1 See, e.g., articles by Aurelia Gruber Benco and Carlo Schiffrer in the 
interesting special number of J/ Ponte on ‘Jugoslavia d’oggi’ (// Ponte, Florence, 
August-September 1955). 

® Carlo Schiffrer in Mondo Economico, loc. cit. 
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cealed unemployment, was in fact put as high as around 25,000, or 
one in twelve out of the population of 300,000. ! 

Some improvement took place in the employment situation 
during the year, and when making a reassessment in October, one 
year after the return of Trieste to Italy, the Italian Government 
Commissioner Palamara was able to show that the number of 
registered employed had actually increased by about 5,000, largely 
as a result of the public works (principally house and school 
building) initiated by the Government. Despite the influx of 
refugees from Zone B following the settlement, unemployment 
was reckoned by then to have fallen to around 17,000; but a good 
deal of this decrease was due to emigration, for in the meantime 
some 7,000, mainly skilled workers, had left for Australia under 
Government-sponsored schemes. Their departure gave rise to 
some bitter comments, especially in Left-wing quarters: ‘La 
madre Italia é arrivata—i figli partono,’ said Unita (14 July 1955). 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 

When Trieste returned to Italy it was realized that both im- 
mediate and long-term aid for the city would be needed—the first 
to tide over the inevitable dislocation following on the withdrawal 
of A.M.G., and the second to assist Trieste to resume, if in greatly 
changed conditions, at least some part of her former role as an 
important international port. As far as immediate aid is concerned, 
the Government has during the past year spent some g milliard 
lire on initiating public works schemes and on assistance to the 
unemployed. For long-term purposes a special fund of 32 milliard 
lire was voted at the end of October 1954. This sum, made up 
from various sources including the residue of E.R.P. credits and 
the interest from A.M.G. loans, was to form a revolving fund to be 
expended on improvements to port and railway installations, 
credits to shipbuilding and industry, etc. But disagreements soon 
arose as to how the fund should be distributed. The Triestini had 
their own views on the subject which did not always coincide with 
those held in Rome; moreover when the draft decree concerning 
the use of the fund was published it was found that the province of 
Gorizia, whose economy had suffered as a result of the peace 
treaty, was to benefit from it too—whereupon nearby Udine also 
demanded a share. Thus almost a whole year went by before the 


1 Figures given by Diego De Castro, formerly Italian political adviser to 
A.M.G. in Trieste, in La Stampa, 28 April 1955. 
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law establishing the fund was passed by the Italian Parliament on 
6 October 1955; and further delays seemed likely during the 
planning stage before the Trieste economy would feel the benefit 
of this much-needed injection. In the meantime the cost of living 
rose, bankruptcies increased, and inactivity in the investment 
market reflected the general lack of confidence. 

At the time of Trieste’s return to Italy certain factors severely 
hampered her prospects of resuming her former position. ‘The 
great days of her prosperity, when, as the main outlet to the sea for 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, she was the centre of a flourishing 
entrepdt trade, could not of course be expected to return. ‘The 
problems attendant on the break-up of that empire, her natural 
hinterland, had already been encountered under the Fascist 
regime, which established new industries in ‘Trieste to compensate 
for the loss of some of her traditional trade. After the second 
World War political conditions brought about a further reduction 
in trade over Trieste from two of her former Central European 
customers—Hungary and Czechoslovakia; while during the years 
of dissension traffic with Yugoslavia also dwindled,' and com- 
petition with Fiume (Rijeka) increased. ‘Throughout the post-war 
years, in fact, the mainstay of trade over the port of Trieste was 
that with Austria, which at the height of E.R.P. deliveries actually 
kept the port working to capacity. But even here Trieste was faced 
with severe competition from the North German ports, served by 
many more shipping lines than Trieste and offering the advantage 
of low freight rates on the German railways. Bremen, in par- 
ticular, nearly quadrupled its Austrian traffic between 1951 and 
1953. Moreover, Fiume, though by no means so serious a com- 
petitor as those ports, was by 1955 attracting a certain amount of 
Austrian, as well as Hungarian and Czechoslovak, trade by means 
of its very low port and transit tariffs, calculated at a special ex- 
change rate of 620 dinars to the doll1r instead of the normal 300.? 


1 Trade with Yugoslavia has never formed a high proportion of total Italian 
trade: in 1G37 it represented 1°82 per cent of imports and 2:12 per cent of 
exports; corresponding figures for 1954 (first five months) were 1°14 and 1°80 
per cent. The main import from Yugoslavia has always been timber; Italy’s main 
export to Yugoslavia today is machinery, which now represents more than half 
the total exports, as compared with 11°2 per cent before the war (see Italian 
Affairs, January 1955). 

* Transit trade over Fiume during the first six months of 1955 was 285,000 
tons, of which 55 per cent was with Austria, followed by Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. During roughly the same period (one month shorter—January/May 
1955) rail transit traffic to and from the free port of Trieste totalled 1,141,000 
tons, of which Austria accounted for 81-8 per cent (percentages for other 
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In addition, during the post-war decade many Italian shipping 
lines formerly based on Trieste inevitably transferred their home 
port elsewhere, notably to Genoa. And whereas in 1937 the Lloyd 
Triestino numbered ninety-two ships, in 1955 it had twenty-five. 
Trieste possesses a magnificent port with very fine equipment for 
loading and unloading, warehousing, grain silos, etc.; but it is im- 
possible to make the most of these facilities if an insufficient num- 
ber of shipping lines use the port. The return to Trieste, in the 
autumn of 1955, of two ships of the Italia line to North America, 
the Saturnia and Vulcania, was greatly welcomed as a portent. 

After the city’s return to Italian administration the continuation 
of the facilities offered by the Free Port (which covers two ex- 
tensive areas on either side of the central basin) was formally 
confirmed by a decree of 19 January 1955. The bonded areas are 
open to the merchant vessels and goods of all countries, and all 
loading and unloading operations can be carried out there com- 
pletely free of Customs dues. No special zones are reserved in the 
Free Port for any one country. There is nothing against an ex- 
tension of the existing limits of the Free Port areas to cover the 
whole port, and such a move has some strong advocates in Trieste, 
though others feel it would serve no useful purpose. ‘Trade over 
the Free Port at present represents two-thirds of the total trade of 
Trieste. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF NOVEMBER 1955 


The conference of interested countries which met in Rome from 
14 to 19 November 1955 had as its main object the discussion of 
ways and means for expanding the port’s usefulness and thus 
placing its economy on a sounder basis. It had been long awaited, 
for such a conference was foreshadowed in the letter from the 
Italian representative, Manlio Brosio, to the Yugoslav representa- 
tive, Vladimir Velebit, which was appended to the Memorandum 
of Understanding of 5 October 1954. Under Article 5 of the 
Memorandum Italy undertook to ‘maintain the Free Port of 
Trieste in general accordance with the provisions of Articles 4-20 
of Annex VIII of the Italian Peace Treaty’, and Signor Brosio in 
his letter had suggested that an international conference should be 
called in the near future to discuss the port’s situation, now that 
the idea of an international Free Port regime, envisaged in the 
countries were: Italy 8, Czechoslovakia 5, Western Germany 2, Hungary 1-4, 
Yugoslavia 0-9). 
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peace treaty under the Trieste Free ‘Territory provisions, had been 
superseded. The countries taking part in the conference, in 
addition to Italy, were Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia, with an observer from Western 
Germany. 

Shortly before the conference met a bilateral agreement had 
been concluded between Italy and the port’s main user, Austria, 
which had a considerable influence on the proceedings. This 
agreement, signed in Rome on 22 October, provided for the 
establishment of an Austro-Italian joint committee to deal with all 
questions concerning Austrian traffic over Trieste. Italy under- 
took to abolish all extra freight rates (i.e. rates hitherto charged on 
foreign merchandise over and above those normally paid for 
Italian goods) on the Italian railways for goods in transit between 
Austria and Trieste or vice versa (including goods passing through 
Austria from countries beyond); the port authorities were to 
charge lower rates for all services for Austria, while warehousing 
and storage accommodation was to be placed at Austria’s disposal 
at reduced rent. Moreover, Austrian ships could now be registered 
at ‘Trieste. Austria was also to grant Italy special facilities as to rail 
tariffs for goods in transit to or from Trieste. This agreement was 
generally regarded as highly satisfactory, and likely to go a long 
way towards countering the growing tendency of Austrian busi- 
ness men to use the North German ports, which had arisen to a 
great extent because of lower transport costs. 

The conference had a purely consultative character, as was made 
plain from the outset by its chairman, Count Nicolo Carandini: 
the views of representatives would be conveyed for consideration 
to the Italian Government, but it could reach no binding decisions. 
It soon became clear that the other countries also wished to enjoy 
facilities of reduced rail and port tariffs, etc., similar to those 
granted to Austria, and here Count Carandini stressed that the 
Italo-Austrian agreement was not concerned with the question of 
access to the Free Port, which was open equally to all countries. 
The Czechoslovak delegate stated the view that the absence of a 
clearing agreement with Italy, and the consequent difficulties of 
payment, went a long way to account for the decline in Czecho- 
slovak trade over Trieste. Both he and the Hungarian delegate 
expressed the hope that more shipping lines could be brought to 
Trieste: in particular, lines to the Middle and Far East, and 
especially to China, were mentioned. The Yugoslav and Hun- 
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garian delegates both proposed the setting up of a permanent inter- 
national organization to supervise the port’s development, while 
the Czechoslovak representative suggested periodical meetings of 
the countries concerned. Count Carandini in reply said that to 
institute an international regime would be in contrast with the 
spirit and the letter of the Memorandum of Understanding, which 
excluded those articles of the peace treaty’s Annex VIII which had 
envisaged such a regime. Subsequently the Yugoslav delegate ex- 
pressed his recognition of the fact that there was no obligation 
whatever upon Italy to institute an international regime. 

Comment on the conference stressed the usefulness of this frank 
exchange of views between the countries chiefly concerned. The 
main points which emerged—the need for more shipping lines 
serving Trieste, reduction of rail and port tariffs, and payments 
facilities for Czechoslovakia and Hungary—all suggest ways by 
which more trade could be attracted to the port, and the first two 
have indeed been frequently urged in the past by Trieste business 
circles. As to shipping services, some extensions were already 
announced at the conference, notably in services to South America, 
Egypt, the Middle East, and the Congo, while the Lloyd Triestino 
is at present negotiating for the reopening of its Shanghai office. 
The extension to other countries of the facilities already agreed 
upon with Austria would be particularly helpful in the cases of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The trade of these two countries, 
accounting now for only 6 per cent of the totai traffic over Trieste, 
in the past represented as much as 32 per cent. 


CONCLUSION 

Thus at the end of the year following the return of Trieste to 
Italy there seemed to be some grounds for moderate optimism. The 
delays in the application of the revolving fund to aid the city’s 
economy, and in summoning the conference on the port, have 
undoubtedly been harmful both materially and psychologically. 
But if action is taken now those ill effects might yet be checked. 
Trade over the port improved considerably during the year, 
reaching 3,668,000 tons in the first nine months—a record figure 
surpassing even the best pre-war years, largely to be accounted for 
by the expansion of Austrian economy attendant on the conclusion 
of the State Treaty. The shipyards, too, have plenty of work—not, 
it is true, on large passenger vessels which provide employment for 
many hands, but on merchant ships and tankers (for example, the 
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Monfalcone yards recently received orders for a number of oil 
tankers for Esso-Standard). 

On the administrative side, the suggestion has often been made 
that Trieste, in view of her special situation, should combine with 
the nearby provinces to become an autonomous region, on the lines 
of Sicily or the Trentino-Alto Adige. Such a solution has some 
strong advocates, notably Professor De Castro, but, like the ques- 
tion of the all-embracing Free Port, it has proved highly contro- 
versial. Argument, especially, it seems, in ‘l'riestini matters, 
breeds delay. And delay in seeking the best ways of improving 
her economic situation is what ‘Trieste can least afford at this 
juncture in her fortunes. 

M. K. G. 





ERRATUM 


In last month’s Note on ‘Election Year in the United States’ 


(The World Today, January 1956) the opening dates of the 
Republican and Democratic Conventions were incorrectly given as, 
respectively, 27 August (v.p.2, line 17) and 20 August (v.p.4, line 
22); these dates should instead be 20 August for the Republican 


and 13 August for the Democratic Convention. 
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